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The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


Demand 


There is a possibility of a slight up-turn in general business con- 
ditions during the next couple of months. Consumers appear ready 
and willing to continue spending, and output should continue high. 
In addition, government spending may be higher during the next 
few months. 


Although personal incomes after taxes during the second quarter 
were down fractionally from the first quarter, consumer spending actually 
increased to a new high. Consumers were buying consider ‘ably more 
services and slightly more of both durable and non-durable goods than 
in the first quarter. 


Some of this additional spending was made possible through an 
expanded use of credit- primarily charge accounts and other forms of 
non-installment credit. This small expansion of credit is in sharp 
contrast to the reduction of credit during January, February, and 
March, and indicates that consumers are still willing to make addi- 
tional purchases if prices and quality are satisfactory. 


Production also moved up during the second quarter although the 
gain was small. ‘The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction in June was 124 percent of the 1947-49 average as compared with 
123 in March.* Practically all the gain was in non-durable goods pro- 
duction. 


It is expected that production will continue to recover from the 
early 1954 lows. In some lines, such as steel, output has been below 
the level of use during the period of inventory adjustment, and in 
other lines strikes have held down production. As these adjustments 
and settlements are completed, output should rise to consumption levels 
which would boost the total production of the economy. 


Construction outlays continue to set new highs for each quarter 
of the current year. Although most of the gains of the second quarter 
have been in residential and non-commercial construction, practically 
all types of construction.except government are above the levels of a 
year ago. Residential construction likely will continue to expand 
since recent legislation liberalizing down payments and extending the 
repayment periods will make more homes available to more people. 


Price 
After the sharp drop in June, U. S. agricultural prices declined one 
additional point in July to 247 percent of the 1910-14 average.** Beef 


0 


x The Demand And Price Situation, AMS, U.S.D.A., July 1954, p. 2. 
** Agricultural Prices, AMS, U.S.D.A., July 1954, p. 1. 
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cattle, hogs, and deciduous fruits were responsible for the overall decline. 
These prices dropped enough to more than offset the seasonally higher 
prices of wheat, milk, eggs, and commercial vegetables. 


The prices of feed, labor, and feeder livestock declined enough to 
cause lower farm production costs for the average U. S. farmer. The 
index of prices paid by U. S. farmers (including interest, taxes, and 
farm wage rates) declined 2 points from June 15 to reach 280 percent 
of the 1910-14 average on July 15. Since both price series declined, the 
parity ratio (ratio of prices received to prices paid) remained unchanged 
at 88 in July. However, the current parity ratio is 6 points under the 
94 registered in July a year ago. 


Oklahoma prices were also down in July. The index of prices 
received by Oklahoma farmers declined two points from June to 255 
percent of the 1910-14 average on July 15. Since the unrevised index 
of prices paid by U. S. farmers (which is used for Oklahoma calculations) 
did not change in July, the index of purchasing power of Oklahoma 
farm commodities declined one point to 89 in July. 


The decline in Oklahoma prices was caused primarily by lower 
prices of meat animals which were off about 10 percent. Cotton, grain 
sorghums, and butterfat were also down from 2 to 5 percent. Most 
other commodity groups registered price increases with wheat, barley 
and milk up most with a gain of about 8 percent. 


As compared with a year ago, Oklahoma prices are down only 
fractionally while U. S. prices are down 4 percent. This difference 
can be explained by the fact that wheat prices are about 11 percent 
above a year ago and cotton prices are 5 percent higher. Both contribute 
heavily to the Oklahoma index. All other prices except sheep are 
from 2 to 32 percent below prices in July 1953. Eggs took the largest 
decline with a drop of 32 percent from a year ago. 


The usual seasonal price movements are expected during the next 
few months for most Oklahoma commodities. Consult the outlook for 
the specific commodities in the following pages. 


Income 


Cash receipts in 1954 for U. S. farmers have been running about 
$ percent below the same period of last year. Since the volume of 
marketings is about the same as last year, the lower receipts directly re- 
flect the lower prices of the current year. 


Oklahoma cash receipts this year are roughly 7 percent below re- 
ceipts for the same period of 1953. Since livestock receipts were about 
the same, the decline was in crop receipts. On the basis of present 
drought conditions, crop receipts are likely to continue below the level 
of last year. On the other hand, livestock receipts could increase in 
spite of lower prices if inventory liquidation becomes necessary on the 
livestock farms.—Leo V. Blakley. 
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Crops 


COTTON 


Cotton production in the United States for 1954 was estimated at 
12.7 million bales according to the first official United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cotton report released on August 9. Production of 
12.7 million bales represents a decline of about 23 percent from the 
16.5 million bale crop of 1953. Average yield per acre was estimated at 
313.5 pounds compared with 324.2 last year and the 1943-52 average 
of 272.1 pounds. 


Oklahoma production was estimated to be 280 thousand bales in 
1954 compared with 437 thousand bales last year and an average for 
the period 1943-1952 of 385 thousand bales. Yield in Oklahoma was 
estimated at 143 pounds per acre for 1954 compared with 205 pounds 
in 1953 and the 10-year average of 152 pounds.’ 


The estimated production and comparatively high yield indicate 
that in general the August condition of the crop in the U. S. was 
average or considerably above for most of the cotton producing states. 
Crop conditions were reported to be considerably below average in only 
three states: South Carolina, Georgia, and Oklahoma. 


Based on these estimates the total supply of cotton in the United 
States for 1954-55 would be about 22.6 million bales. This supply is 
composed of the carryover on August 1, 1954, of 9.7 million bales, the 
estimated 1954-55 crop of about 12.7 million bales and imports of about 
200 thousand bales during the 1954-55 season. 


Disappearance, which includes domestic consumption and exports, 
is estimated at about 13.7 million bales. Domestic mill consumption 
is expected to be about 9.2 million bales, an increase of 600 thousand 
bales over last year, and exports are estimated at about 4.5 million 
bales compared with 3 9% million bales during 1953-54." “These estimates 
of supply and total disappearance indicate that the carryover on August 
1, 1955, may be about 8.9 million bales compared with a carryover of 
9.7 million bales on the same date in 1954. 


According to the Department of Agriculture, “The carryover of 
cotton in foreign free world countries on August 1, 1954... was 
estimated .. . to be about 8.0 million bales, the smallest since the end 
of World War II. Foreign exporting countries have disposed of the 
surplus stocks with which they started the 1953-54 season and importing 
countries . . . have about the minimum stocks they can carry at the 
current level of consumption.”’—-Raymond B. Marshall. 


1 “Qklahoma Cotton Report—August I, 1954." Oklahema Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
A.M.S., U.S.D.A., and Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, August 9, 1954, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
2 The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., July 27, 1954. 
The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., July 27, 1954, page 7. 
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WHEAT 


“The wheat supply for the coming marketing year will set a new 
record. The 1954 crop will be down about 16 percent below 1953 be- 
cause of acreage restrictions, though yields are above average, but 
carryover from the 1953 crop is very large. Domestic use of wheat for 
food and non-food purposes may go up a little. If exports are no 
larger than the estimated 217 million bushels shipped out in 1953-54, 
further net accumulations of stock appear probable this year. Nothing 
in the general food or economic outlook appears likely to halt the 
gradual decline in per capita consumption of flour.” 


The wheat acreage in 1954 was 20 percent below the 1953 acreage. 
In view of the mounting carryover (902 million bushels this year from 
562 million bushels last year and 256 million bushels in the previous 
year) further reduction in seedings appear unescapable. 


The increase in carryover stems largely from a decrease in exports 
without a corresponding decrease in production. It would appear 
likely that per acre yields would continue to increase from better seed 
bed preparation, improved varieties, the use of more fertilizers, the 
dropping out of less productive acres on individual farms, the use of 
summer fallow, more complete insect control and more efficient har- 
vesting. ‘This would result in production being reduced less than 
seedings. 


Oklahoma wheat yields this year are reported at 15.0 bushels per 
acre compared with 12. 0 bushels last year and an average of 13.3 tor the 
period 1943-52. For the U. S. as a whole, this year’s wheat yield is ex- 
pected to be 18.2 bushels compared with 17.3 last year and a 1943-52 
average of 17.0 bushels. Winter wheat yields for the U. S. were reported 
at 20.4 for 1954, 18.8 for last year and 17.7 for the 10-year average. 
Yields in the spring wheat areas have not followed this trend, being re- 
ported at 12.9, 13.9 and 15.0 bushels for the same periods. 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers recovered 15 cents per bushel 
from mid-June to mid-July. The $2.06 average price received July 15 
was 110 percent of the price received a year earlier. Prices of wheat for 
the U. S. increased only 9 cents to $2.00, which was 80 percent of parity. 


Results of wheat farmers’ vote of July 23 on wheat marketing 
quotas were interesting, especially when compared with results from 
the election of the previous year, Oklahoma wheat farmers who voted 
were 81.8 percent in favor of quotas, compared with 89.8 percent in 
1953. Of those voting in Kansas, 72.8 percent were for the measure 
as compared with 89.9 percent a year earlier. Texas voters favored 
quotas 89.2 percent, a reduction from 92.3 percent in 1953. Soft winter 
wheat growers failed to approve the measure. A two-thirds “yes” vote 
was not secured in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio or in 
Pennsylvania. Nebraska voters were 56.8 percent for the measure as 





1 The National Food Situation, AM.S., U.S.D.A., August 1954, page 16. 
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compared with 83.1 percent a year ago. For the nation as a whole, 73.3 
percent of the votes were “yes” compared with 87.2 last year.—E. A. 
Tucker. 


Feed 


The supply of feed grains and other concentrates is expected to 
reach a new record of 190.3 million tons in 1954-55.* This includes 
estimated current production plus the carryover from the preceding 
year. 


Prospects on July | indicated that corn acreage had not decreased 
appreciably and that production would increase by roughly 4 million 
tons, to total 92.7 million tons for the current growing year. Oats and 
barley supplies are also large at 24.7 and 8.9 million tons, respectively. 


Even with increasing livestock numbers these feed supplies are 
large. The supply of feed per animal unit will reach 1.09 tons this 
year, which compares with 1.02 tons in 1953 and the previous record 
of 1.06 tons in 1949-50. However, like last year, the geographical dis- 
tribution of feed supplies is quite uneven. 


Oklahoma’s feed situation is in direct contrast to the national situa- 
tion. Feed supplies are relatively short. Corn production, one of the 
primary feed grains, is estimated at a little over 3 million bushels. ‘This 
is less than half of last year’s production and only about one-seventh 
of the 10-year average.** Yield is estimated at 9 bushels per acre 
which is only a little less than half the long-time average. 


Sorghum grains are in a similar situation. Production is estimated 
at slightly less than 5 million bushels as compared with 7.7 million bu- 
shels a year ago and 9.5 million bushels for the 10-year average. The 
probable yield for sorghums is also down. 


On the brighter side, the oats and barley crops of Oklahoma were 
somewhat above average. Oats production is estimated at 18 million 
bushels and barley production is estimated at 4.3 million bushels. Both 
are above the 10-year average production for these crops. 


As a total, the production of feed grains in Oklahoma is estimated 
at 31.1 million bushels—a decline of 40 percent from the 10-year average, 
but roughly 4 million bushels higher than the short crops of last year. 


Conditions since August | indicate that these estimates may be 
high. Drought conditions have continued over some areas of Okla- 
homa, and rains are badly needed for sorghums, corn, and hay. Unless 
conditions improve, feed prices will be high and supplies short in the 
local markets of Oklahoma during the fall and winter months.—-Leo V. 


Blakley. 





* The Feed Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., July, 1954, p. 5. 

** Estimates for Oklahoma crops from “Oklahoma Crop Report-August 1, 1954," Oklahoma 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., and Oklahoma State Board of 
Agriculture, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Livestock and Livestock Products 
BEEF CATTLE 


Number of cattle slaughtered during the first half of this year 
was about 10 percent higher than during the first half of 1953,’ and as 
such was a new record. Cows and heifers accounted for the increased 
cattle slaughter: cow slaughter under Federal inspection from January 
through May was up one-third from the same period of 1953, and 
heifer slaughter was up 29 percent. 


Although steer slaughter was large in 1953, no further increases 
were recorded for the first half of 1954. Fewer fed steers were included 
in the number of steers slaughtered during the first half of this year 
than during the same period of last year. 


Early predictions indicated that slaughter during the last half of 
this year would not be any larger than it was during the same period 
of last year since slaughter during the last half of 1953 was stepped 
up appreciably by drought. However, if the present drought becomes 
worse, considerable liquidation in catthe numbers will likely occur in 
some states including Oklahoma. 


Some estimates reveal that the number of cattle on farms next 
January may increase slightly above numbers on January 1, 1954. This 


depends to a great extent upon what happens to the inventory of cattle 
and calves because of the drought. If the inventory of cattle and calves 
changes only slightly either up or down, the outlook would indicate 
a substantial annual supply of beef in the next year or longer. 


Prices of all grades and classes of cattle have declined from early 
spring highs. Declines for fed cattle were delayed until April instead 
of earlier in the year. Prices of lower grade slaughter steers did not 
turn down until mid- June. A general seasonal decline can be expected 
for grass cattle. Prices of all grass cattle may average roughly the same 
as last year. Buyers of both feeder and slaughter cattle may show pre- 
ference for the higher grades of grass cattle this fall. The price spread 
between grades was greater last fall (between common and choice feeders) 
than in any other year of record.-Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


In June, U. S. milk production was the second highest on record 
with 12,740 million pounds produced and was an all time high in 13 
states. “Toward the close of the month, production was down because 
of high temperatures and below normal rainfall in the Midwest and 
South. Oklahoma’s June production was the same in 1954 as in 1953. 


The national] situation is one of surplus with storage stocks holding 
manufactured dairy product prices at or near support price levels. The 


1 The Livesteck and Meat Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., July 1954. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation has purchased daily about | million 
pounds of butter as well as large quantities of cheese and dry skim 
milk in price support operations. However, June Dairy Month programs 
assisted in moving extra quantities of dairy products, and these programs 
are still in effect in some areas. 


A seasonal rise in fluid milk prices to producers and consumers oc- 
curred in July in approximately one fourth of the major U. S. mar- 
kets as production declined. Oklahoma milk production also 
dropped off materially in July. In some markets, such as in Oklahoma 
City, fluid milk for bottling has been brought in again from Missouri 
and other states. In milk market areas to the north and east of Okla- 
homa City, some surplus Grade A milk has been located which will as- 
sist materially in holding up this market supply for the present. Producer 
cooperative associations in Oklahoma City and Tulsa are building 
receiving stations to expedite the intra-state movement of fluid milk. 


In Oklahoma, a seasonal rise in fluid milk prices to producers is 
expected to result from: (1) seasonal increases in the Class I price differ- 
entials, and (2) smaller amounts of Class I} milk which will increase 
the blend price. The supply of milk is sufficiently short in Oklahoma 
to expect some importation of Grade A milk. Higher costs per unit 
because of the scarcity of pasture and relatively high feed prices will 
restrict Oklahoma’s milk production during the coming months. 
A. W. Tacob. 


HOGS 


The 1954 spring pig crop for the United States totaled 56.1 million 
head.* ‘This represented a 13 percent increase in the spring crop ovet 
last spring. The number of sows farrowed this spring was I] percent 
larger than last spring, and the number of pigs saved per litter was 
the highest on record. 


A substantial portion of the increase this spring was in early pigs. 
December to March tarrowings were 21 percent greater this year than 
last, while farrowings later in the season were up less than | percent. 
Early farrowings have resulted from producers aiming at the seasonally 
higher prices during mid-summer. 


Breeding intentions as reported by farmers on June 1 indicate 
that hog production will continue upward this fall. Reports indicate 
a total of 5,260,000 sows will be bred to farrow during the fall. If 
these intentions materialize, and if the number of pigs saved per litter 
equals the 10-year average (with an allowance fon upward trend), 
the 1954 fall pig crop would be about 35 million head. This would be 
10 percent larger than last year, but two percent less than the 10- 
year average. 


* The Livestock and Meat Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., p. 5. 
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The combined 1954 spring and fall pig crop is now expected to be 
about 91 million head. ‘This would be 12 percent above last year, but 
two percent below the 1943-52 average. 


The seasonal increase in hog slaughter and the decline in hog 
prices began earlier than usual this year because of the marketings of 
larger numbers of early-larrowed pigs. The trend in hog prices has been 
downward from spring highs, and the total seasonal decline likely will 
be greater than average with prices moderately below a year earlier. 
Pork supplies this fall however, will not be excessive as compared with 
recent years, and prices received by producers likely will remain relatively 
favorable with the hog-corn price ratio still above its long-time average. 
Another increase in hog production may be expected in 1955. 


In Oklahoma, the spring pig crop is estimated at 426,000 head. This 
is 33 percent larger than the 1953 spring crop, but 34 percent smaller 
than 1943-52 average. The indicated number of sows to farrow this 
fall is 53,000 compared with 46,000 in the fall of 1953.—Howard S. 
Whitney. 


POULTRY 


Oklahoma poultry producers have experienced the lowest product 
prices since 1944 during the second quarter olf the current year. 


Egg prices reached a seasonal low of 25.4 cents on June 15, hen 
prices were 14.5 cents, and commercial broilers averaged 22.5 cents. 
Since June, egg and broiler prices have shown some improvement. 
However, prices for hens, which usually move with the egg prices, con- 
tinued to decline and on July 15 averaged 12.5 cents. This continued 
decline in hen prices reflects a heavier than usual culling rate and in- 
dicates that producers are trying to bring about a more desirable balance, 
price-wise, between supply and demand. 


Producers increased their purchase of “replacement chicks” by 18 
percent the first quarter of the year. On April 1, 19 percent, or 40 mil- 
lion, more young chickens were on farms than a year earlier. The 
“July Hatchery Report” issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
states that the number of replacement chicks hatched from January 
through June has been only 7 percent larger than during the same 
months last year.* Hence, culling will need to be greater than usual 
or the number of layers on farms January I, 1955 will exceed 1954. Cur- 
rent local egg prices, which are reflecting abnormal drought effects on 
supply, may decrease the culling rate. This situation could result in an 
unjustified expansion of the capacity for egg production in 1955. 

Present indications are that monthly production during the last 


5 months of the current year will exceed 1953 by as much as 5 percent. 
This will in all probability cause prices to be as much as 15 percent 


* “Hatchery Production,” June 1954. Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, 
USDA, and Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, July 9, 1954, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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lower than for the same months in 1953. (The average prices during the 
last 5 months of 1953 were above 40 cents per dozen.) Also, a compara- 
tively large stock of eggs stored at prices lower than 1953 will be market- 
ed during the coming winter. 


Consumers do not increase their consumption of eggs very much 
when prices go down. According to the AMS, the retail prices for eggs 
in May 1954, had declined 11.8 cents per dozen from a year ago. On 
the other hand, apparent civilian per capita consumption had increased 
only .4 of an egg to 34.6 eggs per person in May as compared with 34.2 
eggs in Maya year ago. This is an 18.4 percent decrease in price and only 
a 1 percent change in consumption. 


The prices of better-quality eggs have held up better than poorer- 
quality eggs. Wholesale prices in New York for white eggs (large) 
declined only 6 cents per dozen from January to July, but medium 
and small eggs declined 13 and 18 cents per dozen, respectively. Grade 
A large and medium eggs declined 5 and 9 cents, respectively, for the 
same period on the West Coast according to the AMS. Oklahoma farm 
prices declined from 43.2 to 26.3 cents over the same period, which is 
comparable to the decline on the large consumer markets for the lower- 
quality products. 


Turkey producers will send to the market a crop of 60.9 million 


head or equivalent to the record crop of 1952. The AMS also reported 
storage holding of turkeys on June | exceeded holdings of a year ago by 7 
million pounds (12 percent). Records of producer’s marketings by 
months show a strong trend toward earlier marketings. However, the 
practice is increasing marketing costs for storage, which must be borne 
by the producer.—K. C, Davis. 


SHEEP, LAMBS AND WOOL 


Sheep and lambs.—The year’s total lamb crop is expected to be 
smaller than in 1953, and slaughter during the last half of this year 
probably will be smaller than during the last half of 1953. However, 
unless this rate of slaughter is reduced considerably, the U.S.D.A. re- 
ports indicate that the total 1954 slaughter will be great enough to 
cause a further decrease in sheep inventories on next January I. 


Slaughter lamb prices dropped in recent weeks as receipts of lambs 
increased. The replacement trade was dull and many lambs and ewes 
sold for slaughter that normally would have gone out as replacements. 
Unfavorable weather probably has been a factor in this reluctance to 
buy replacement stock. 


Wool.—Trading in wools, of about all kinds, in the Boston wool 
market was insignificant during the middle weeks of July and_ prices 
held unchanged.—Loris A. Parcher. 
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